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reader, this is a most unpleasant book ; but it is one too full of 
instruction not to be worth reading, and no one should neglect 
its perusal who is curious to form for himself a correct idea of 
what nine tenths of the women of France have become in 
the gradual development of gold-worship that has been pro- 
gressing for the last fifteen years in their native country. 
Careless of truth, full of vanity, but still more covetous even 
than vain, possessed of whatever intelligence can be devel- 
oped without elevation, Madame Bovary represents that 
peculiar type of a woman, whose aptitudes and energies, well 
directed, might enable her to govern an empire (and herself 
too), but who, from her utter insensibility to all notions of 
duty, falls to the lowest depth of a degradation which is, in 
reality, foreign to her nature. Take all the heroines of Bal- 
zac, Sue, Sand, Alexandre Dumas (Jils), Hugo, and the rest, 
and you will find only several aspects of the same ; but, as 
we have already observed, there are details in M. Flaubert's 
book which make his heroine the completest of all. 



Art. IX. — Brazil and the Brazilians, portrayed in Historical 
and Descriptive Sketches. By Rev. D. P. Kidder, D. D., 
and Rev. J. C. Fletcher. Illustrated by one hundred 
and fifty Engravings. Philadelphia : Childs and Peterson. 
1857. 8vo. pp. 630. 

We have more than once referred to the value of the con- 
tributions to science and knowledge rendered back to their 
native land by our American missionaries. There are, no 
doubt, adequate reasons for their accuracy and affluence as 
sources of information. They are, for the most part, men of 
liberal culture ; while the very purpose that makes them exiles 
indicates a native breadth of vision and grasp of intellect, no 
less than superior spiritual endowments. Such men know 
antecedently what to look for, and where ; and in travelling, 
as in the most recondite departments of philosophy, one finds 
answers only to questions which he is prepared to ask, and 
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ascertains only such portions of truth as correspond to interro- 
gations already shaped in his own mind. Then, too, as re- 
gards the aspects of nature, devotional sentiment adds keen- 
ness even to the perceptive faculties ; and none will see so 
much, and describe so vividly, as he whose conversance with 
nature is communion with its Author. The philanthropic 
aim of these countrymen of ours furnishes also a clear me- 
dium of vision for whatever concerns man, his condition and 
his needs, and for the external universe in its relations to 
man. 

"We are not, therefore, surprised to find in the volume be- 
fore us a book of unusual merit and attractiveness. We can 
best characterize it by saying that it furnishes precisely the 
picture of Brazil and the Brazilians which we should demand 
for actual use, were we about to establish our residence in 
that empire, or were we devising modes of beneficent action, 
educational, moral, or religious, upon its inhabitants. It com- 
prises a large amount of statistics, as regards the fauna and 
the flora, industry and traffic, government and society ; but, 
instead of being given in their crude form, they are presented 
incidentally, each item in the connection in which we can 
best trace its significance. It contains also a compend of 
Brazilian history, not mere annals, or arid lists of names and 
dates, or disjointed facts ; it shows the filaments of past 
events as they are blended and interwoven in the nation's 
present, and are giving shape and color to its future. 

The authors were admirably well adapted and furnished 
for their work. They both resided many years in Brazil, 
were constantly engaged in professional duty, and made 
numerous missionary journeys into remote provinces, seldom 
penetrated by naturalists, and as yet unvisited for the pur- 
poses of commerce. Mr. Fletcher, as acting Secretary of 
Legation for the United States, was also brought into inti- 
mate relations with the officers of government, and enjoyed 
the friendly regard of the Emperor, whose portrait is the 
attractive frontispiece of the volume, and whose intelligence, 
energy, and devotion to the public weal merit for him a rank 
second to no sovereign of the age, and the first place among 
the benefactors of his native land. The work has the fulness 
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and the confirmed accuracy, without the confusion and repe- 
titiousness, of a double authorship. Dr. Kidder placed all his 
materials at the command of his junior colleague, who writes 
in the first person, for the most part recasting the observations 
of both in his own continuous narrative, though sometimes 
inserting, without change, portions of the manuscripts of his 
senior. Mr. Fletcher's style is pure and perspicuous, fresh 
and fluent, flexible with the diversity of subject and occa- 
sion, eminently graphic and picturesque, and adapted to hold 
the attention and command the unflagging interest of the 
reader. 

Accustomed as we are to dwell with pride on the vast and 
varied capacities of our own " great country," we are hardly 
aware that there exists on our continent an empire which con 
tains within itself the elements, already in hopeful develop- 
ment, of a higher and more imposing status than ours among 
the nations of the earth. Yet so it is. Brazil not only, in its 
superficial dimensions, exceeds the United States by one 
third, but it is larger than the whole of Europe. Its mineral 
treasures are paltry, when compared with the unbounded 
capabilities of its teeming soil. With no extended desert 
and no blighting sirocco, undisturbed by the earthquakes 
which perpetually threaten other South American kingdoms, 
irrigated by unfailing streams, fertilized in all its borders by 
copious and timely rains, adapted to the culture of almost 
every product both of the temperate and torrid zone, it de- 
mands only occupancy by a free, industrious, and enterprising 
people to govern the markets and sway the commerce of the 
world. Its numerous rivers, many of them reaching the ocean 
by a descent of several hundred feet, have a potential water 
power which might carry all the looms and spindles in exist- 
ence, and still run to waste. The Amazon and its branches, 
several of the largest affluents of the La Plata, and not a few 
other navigable streams, offer unparalleled facilities for mer- 
cantile intercourse, and furnish accessible and safe harbors far 
up in the interior for such vessels as are elsewhere confined 
to the ocean and its ports. The climate is temperate and 
invigorating. The trade winds sweep the whole Atlantic 
coast with their grateful burden of humidity, — their per- 
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petual freight of bloom and harvest-wealth. While there are 
no lofty mountains, except upon the extreme western frontier, 
the average elevation of the empire is seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, an elevation which virtually trans- 
fers Brazil from the torrid to the temperate zone. The mean 
temperature at Rio de Janeiro is about 73°. The limits of 
temperature noted by Mr. Fletcher are 60° and 90°. There 
is thus no atmospheric influence which can depress human 
energy below its most advantageous working-point. The 
population of this vast territory does not at the present mo- 
ment probably exceed eight millions, and of course its re- 
sources have hardly begun to be made availing, nor until the 
reign of the present Emperor has it been rapidly progressive 
in commerce, industry, knowledge, and art ; but on such an 
arena, intellectual and economical forces, when set in motion, 
must work with a cumulative power, and the foremost nations 
of the civilized world may find the Brazilian people abreast 
with them before they are prepared to own a South American 
rival. 

We cannot forbear speculating on what might have been, 
when we remember that the most hopeful of the early settle- 
ments of Brazil — by more than half a century the earliest 
Protestant colonization of the New World — was made by a 
company of French Huguenots,' under the patronage of Ad- 
miral Coligny. So far as we can trace proximate causes, the 
disastrous fortunes and the ultimate destruction of this colony 
resulted from the defection and treachery — conversion, so 
called — of its leader, Villegagnon. Had he remained true 
to his faith and his trust, these tropical regions might have 
attracted to their shores the persecuted and oppressed of the 
seventeenth century, and the foundations of civil and religious 
freedom have been laid amidst perennial bloom, rather than 
on the ice-bound coasts and among the bleak forests of New 
England. 

Had not our pages been preoccupied when Mr. Fletcher's 
book reached us, we should have given a synopsis of his r£- 
sumS of the history of Brazil. But we omit this to find room 
for a portion of the chapter which contains a sketch of the 
character, endowments, and habits of the present Emperor, 
Dom Pedro II. 
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" He has devoted much time to the science of chemistry, and his 
laboratory at San Christovao is always the scene of new experiments. 
Lieutenant Strain, the noble hero of the Darien Expedition, — whose 
science is as well known as his kindness and bravery, — informed me 
that, on a visit to Rio de Janeiro more than ten years ago, he found 
the Emperor a thorough devotee to the studies of natural phenomena. 
Dr. Reinhardt, who has spent many years in Brazil as a naturalist, 
visited the capital of the empire when D. Pedro II. was not yet out of 
his teens : the latter heard that an American savant "was about to enter 
upon a scientific exploration of the empire, and sent for him to aid him 
in performing certain new chemical experiments, accounts of which had 
been perused by his Majesty in the European journals of science. 
Dr. Reinhardt further added, that the young monarch, in his enthu- 
siasm, paid no attention to the time that flew by as they, in a tropic 
clime and a close room, were cooped up for hours over fumigating 
chemicals. 

" It is well known at Rio de Janeiro that he is a good topographical 
engineer, and his theoretical knowledge of perspective is sometimes put 
in practice ; for the German Prince Adalbert, in the published account 
of his visit to Brazil, states that the Emperor presented him with a 
very creditable painting from the Imperial palette. He has a great 
penchant for philological studies, I have heard him speak three dif- 
ferent languages, and know, by report, that he converses in three 
more ; and, so far as translating is concerned, he is acquainted with 
every principal European tongue. His library abounds in the best 
histories, biographies, and encyclopaedias. Some one has remarked 
that a stranger can scarcely start a subject in regard to his own 
country that would be foreign to Dom Pedro II. There is not a 
session of the Brazilian Historical Society from which he is absent ; 
and he is familiar with the modern literature of England, Germany, 
and the United States, to a degree of minuteness absolutely surprising. 
When Lamartine's appeal for assistance was wafted over the waters, 
it was the Emperor of Brazil who rendered him greater material aid 
than any other, by subscribing for five thousand copies of his work, for 
which he remitted to the sensitive litterateur one hundred thousand 
francs. His favorite modern poet is Mr. Longfellow, for whom he 
has an unbounded admiration." — pp. 232, 233. 

In September, 1852, the Emperor was invited by Captain 

Foster, of the American steamer " City of Pittsburg," to make 

an excursion on board of her. The following incidents in 

that excursion certainly present his Majesty in a very attrac- 

46 * 
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tive aspect, not only as regards his superior intelligence, but 
equally as to the simplicity and suavity of his demeanor 
among the plain, rude citizens of our republic. 

" The excursion was of unusual interest. The fine steamer of 
twenty-two hundred tons ploughed her way through the various 
anchorages until she reached the men-of-war ; the cannon of the forts 
saluted her as she passed, and the vessels-of-war not only sent forth 
their booming salvos, but the yards were manned, and the sailors 
shouted their loud vivas to D. Pedro. II. In the mean while the 
Emperor examined the ' City of Pittsburg,' from the coal-bunkers to 
her engine ; and, as it fell to my duty to make many of the expla- 
nations, it afforded an opportunity for observing the man and forgetting 
the unbending features of the Emperor. He was not content with 
beholding the mere upper-works of the machinery, but descended into 
the hot and oily quarters of the lower part of the ship, where the most 
intricate portion of the engine was situated : a half-hour was afterward 
devoted to studying the engraved plan of the machinery, which was 
further explained by the chief engineer of the steamer, and by Mr. 
Grundy, an English engineer, who has long been connected with the 
Brazilian navy. 

" When the investigation of the engine was concluded, the Emperor 
wished to visit the forward-deck. Now, Americans are the vainest 
people in the world, and we were all afraid that on this part of the 
vessel Dom Pedro would not only be shocked with the appearance of 
•some very rough specimens of humanity, on their way to the gold- 
.regions of the Pacific, but that the said specimens would not give His 
Majesty the reception which was due to his station, as the Executive 
head of the most powerful South American Government. The Em- 
peror's attention, however, could not be diverted to a different point ; 
and the captain, fearing and trembling, was led to the forward-deck. 
There, upon the taffrail, sat representatives of the New York ' Mose,' 
the Philadelphia ' Killer,' and the Baltimore ' Plug-Ugly.' The cap- 
tain's heart sank within him : he was proud of his ship, proud of his 
illustrious guest, but he had very little to be proud of in some of his 
passengers, especially the unkempt and unterrified, who were even 
more picturesque after their voyage than upon election-day. The 
Emperor now approached the sovereigns, — ay, near enough to have 
them 'betwixt the wind and his nobility.' Then occurred a scene, 
rich beyond description, which could never have taken place with 
others than Americans for actors. One of the unshaven, whose tobacco 
had, up to this time, occupied the greater portion of his mouth and 
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thoughts, suddenly tumbled from the taffrail, discharged his quid into 
the ocean, and, hat in hand, yelled forth, in a well-meaning but terrific 
voice, ' Boys, three cheers for the Emperor of the Brazils 1 ' In a 
twinkle of an eye every Californian was upon his feet, and never, in 
their oft-fought battles for the 'glorious Democracy,' did they send 
forth such round and hearty huzzas as they did that day to D. Pedro 
II. The suddenness, the earnestness, the good intention, and the en- 
thusiasm of the whole procedure were most mirth-provoking. The 
captain's fears subsided; his pons asinorum was crossed, and he took 
breath and laughed freely. The Emperor returned the impromptu 
salute with great respect, and, for the occasion, with becoming gravity." 
— pp. 235,236. 

We cannot omit the Emperor's parting message, through 
Mr. Fletcher, to an author whose extended fame is equally 
his own just due and his country's honor. 

" His Majesty conversed for a long time on the objects for which I 
came to Brazil, and expressed his gratitude for the souvenirs which he 
had received from citizens of the United States. I stated to him that 
I would visit the Northern provinces, and then return to my native 
land. He expressed the customary wishes of a bon voyage, &c, but, 
with great earnestness, said to me, in conclusion, ' Mr. Fletcher, when 
you return to your country, have the kindness to say to Mr. Long- 
fellow how much pleasure he has given me, and be pleased to tell him 
combienje Vestime, combienje Vaime ! — how much I esteem him, how 
much I love him.' " — p. 250. 

The government of Brazil is a constitutional monarchy, not 
unlike that of Great Britain, with separate provincial admin- 
istrations, which assimilate it in some degree to that of the 
United States. The state religion is the Roman Catholic, 
but all other denominations are tolerated, and no hinderance 
is interposed to the circulation of the Scriptures or to the 
labors of Protestant missionaries. Judicial proceedings are 
public. In criminal cases, and in some civil cases, the right 
of trial by jury is secured, the decision being governed by 
the voice of the major part of the jury, not, as with us, by a 
unanimous verdict. There are two houses of legislature, both 
elective, and chosen through the intervention of electors, the 
senators for life, and the representatives for a term of four 
years. Each province also has its legislative assembly for 
local laws, taxation, and government. 
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Among the public institutions of Brazil the hospitals de- 
serve emphatic notice, and it is believed that in no country 
upon earth are the needs of suffering humanity more gener- 
ously or tenderly cared for. 

" The most extensive hospital in the city [Rio de Janeiro], and in- 
deed in the Empire, is that called the Santa Casa da Misericordia, or the 
Holy House of Mercy. This establishment is located upon the sea- 
shore, under the brow of the Castello Hill, and is open day and night 
for the reception of the sick and distressed. The best assistance in the 
power of the administrators to give is here rendered to all, male and 
female, black or white, Moor or Christian, — none of whom, even the 
most wretched, are under the necessity of seeking influence or recom- 
mendations in order to be received. 

" From the statistics of this establishment it appears that more than 
seven thousand patients are annually received, of whom more than one 
thousand die. 

" In this hospital are treated vast numbers of English and American 
seamen, the subjects of sickness or accident on their arrival, or during 
their stay in the port. There are few nations of the world which are 
not represented among the inmates of the Misericordia of Rio de 
Janeiro. Free access being always granted to its halls, they furnish 
an ample and interesting field for benevolent exertions in behalf of the 
sick and dying. 

" The years 1850, '51, '52, and '53 were those of great mortality 
among foreigners, on account of the first and only known visit of the 
yellow fever to Rio de Janeiro and the coast of Brazil. The number 
of deaths among the natives was much exaggerated, and in no portion 
of the Empire was the mortality ever so great as in those parts of the 
United States which have so often been visited by the same disease. 
In 1854, '55, and '56 no cases of the yellow fever occurred, and its 
appearance and disappearance have been equally mysterious. 

" New hospitals were arranged for the reception of foreign mariners 
stricken down with this fell malady ; but none have been so well ap- 
pointed, so well regulated, and so eminently successful, as the hospital 
of Jurujuba, under the supervision of an able medical committee, of 
which Dr. Paulo Candido is the chief. The principal visiting and 
attending physician is Dr. Correo de Azevado, a gentleman of great 
affability and experience, speaking ten different languages with fluency, 
and who is a universal favorite among his patients from all parts of the 
world. Every day during the year the little steamer ' Constancia,' 
bearing Dr. Azevado and his assistants, passes through the entire 
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shipping, receiving the sick, and then transports them to the southern 
shores of the St. Xaviei^s or Jurujuba Bay. The hospital is situated in 
the midst of perpetual verdure, and where the ocean and land breezes 
are uncontaminated by the many impurities of a vast city. Here are 
excellent and kind nurses, who co-operate with the physicians in pro- 
moting the recovery of the invalids. 

" Jurujuba Hospital was for me a place of frequent visitation during 
the prevalence of the dreaded yellow fever. How many a poor way- 
farer of the deep have I seen here and on shipboard, far away from 
country, home, and relatives, go down to the grave ! How often, too, 
have I witnessed the power of that ' hope which maketh not ashamed,' 
as I have caught from dying lips the last loving messages sent to a 
distant father, mother, or sister, or as I have listened to the triumphant 
hymn which proclaimed the victory over the last foe to man ! " — 
pp. 109-111. 

Brazil has a common-school system, extending throughout 
the empire, and the Reports of our own Board of Education are 
eagerly inquired for among the teachers, as furnishing stand- 
ards for discipline and instruction, and presenting models for 
imitation. The general government, in the civil year 1854 - 
1855, educated 65,413 children, and as many more must have 
been educated at private schools and under provincial au- 
thority. There are also, under the direction of the state, 
colleges, naval and military academies, a law school, a medi- 
cal school, and a theological seminary. The press is free. 
In Rio de Janeiro journalism is able, prolific, and lucrative. 
There are issued in the city four daily newspapers, besides 
several tri-weeklies and weeklies. Of larger periodicals, men- 
tion is made of a medical review, and a Brazilian and Foreign 
Quarterly, the latter conducted with taste and spirit, though 
resorting too frequently to translation to eke out its quota of 
printed matter. Besides various literary and scientific asso- 
ciations, which are so organized as to keep in active and 
useful exercise whatever of learning and talent they embody, 
there is an Imperial Academy of the Fine Arts, with a direc- 
tor, and professors of painting, of architecture, of sculpture, 
and of design. This institution receives annually about 
seventy new pupils, and provides funds for the support at 
Rome of a limited number of its most promising alumni. 
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The National Library contains a hundred thousand volumes, 
is constantly on the increase, and is supplied with the prin- 
cipal European periodicals. This collection is daily open to 
the public for reading and consultation, and is amply fur- 
nished with writing materials and accommodations for stu- 
dents. In fine, the entire apparatus for the culture of intel- 
lect, science, and taste is munificent, skilfully arranged, and 
so conducted as to afford its highest advantages to persons 
of every condition, race, and color. The actual achievements 
of Brazilian literature and art have not, indeed, as yet at- 
tracted the world's regard ; but it must be remembered that 
men of surpassing genius are, after all, but the exponents and 
spokesmen of their age and race ; that only thirty-five years 
have elapsed since Brazil had a merely vegetative existence 
as a remote dependency of an effete European kingdom, and 
that therefore the national life in all its elements of hope 
and progress is yet in its early infancy. 

The African slave-trade is not only prohibited by the laws 
of the empire, but discountenanced in good faith by the exist- 
ing government, so that the importation of slaves has almost 
ceased ; while both public policy and general feeling are in 
favor of emancipation. 

" In Brazil everything is in favor of freedom ; and such are the 
facilities for the slave to emancipate himself, and, when emancipated, 
if he possess the proper qualifications, to ascend to higher eminences 
than those of a mere free black, that fuit will be written against 
slavery in this Empire before another half-century rolls around. Some 
of the most intelligent men that I met with in Brazil — men educated 
at Paris and Coimbra — were of African descent, whose ancestors were 
slaves. Thus, if a man have freedom, money, and merit, no matter 
how black may be his skin, no place in society is refused him. It is 
surprising also to observe the ambition and the advancement of some 
of these men with negro blood in their veins. The National Library 
furnishes not only quiet rooms, large tables, and plenty of books to the 
seekers after knowledge, but pens and paper are supplied to such as 
desire these aids to their studies. Some of the closest students thus 
occupied are mulattoes. The largest and most successful printing- 
establishment in Rio — that of Sr. F. Paulo Brito — is owned and 
directed by a mulatto. In the colleges, the medical, law, and theological 
schools, there is no distinction of color. It must, however, be admitted 
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that there is a certain, though by no means strong, prejudice existing 
all over the land in favor of men of pure white descent." — p. 133. 

This statement prepares us for the prediction as to the 
future of labor in Brazil contained in the following extract, 
which we also quote for its clear recognition of the difficul- 
ties in the way of the elevation of the negro race on Anglo- 
American soil, and of the expediency and philanthropy of 
African colonization. 

" If it be asked, ' "Who will be the laborers in Brazil when slavery is 
no more ? ' the reply is, that the supply will come from Germany, 
Portugal, the Azores and Madeira, and other countries. 

" It is a striking fact, that emigrants did not begin to arrive from 
Europe by thousands until 1852. In 1850 and '51 the African slave- 
trade was annihilated, and in the succeeding year commenced the 
present comparatively vigorous colonization. Each year the number 
of colonists is increasing, and the statesmen of the Empire are now 
devoting much attention to discover the best means for thus promoting 
the advancement of the country. 

"Almost every step in Brazilian progress has been prepared by 
a previous gradual advance : she did not leap at once into self- 
government. She was raised from a colonial state by the residence 
of the Court from Lisbon, and enjoyed for years the position of a 
constituent portion of the Kingdom of Portugal. The present peaceful 
state of the Empire under D. Pedro II. was preceded by the decade in 
which the capabilities of the people for self-government were developed 
under the Regency. The effectual breaking up of the African slave- 
trade is but the precursor of a more important step. 

" Slavery is doomed in Brazil. As has already been exhibited, when 
freedom is once obtained, it may be said in general that no social hinder- 
ances, as in the United States, can keep down a man of merit. Such 
hinderances do exist in our country. From the warm regions of Texas 
to the coldest corner of New England, the free black man, no matter how 
gifted, experiences obstacles to his elevation which are insurmountable. 
Across that imaginary line which separates the Union from the posses- 
sions of Great Britain, the condition of the African, socially considered, 
is not much superior. The Anglo-Saxon race, on this point, differs es- 
sentially from the Latin nations. The former may be moved to gener- 
ous pity for the negro, but will not yield socially. The latter, both in 
Europe and the two Americas, have always placed merit before color. 
Dumas, the mulatto novel-writer, is as much esteemed in France as 
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Dickens or Thackeray are in England. An instance came under my 
own observation which confirms most strongly the remark made above. 
In 1849, it was my privilege to attend, with a large number of foreign- 
ers, a soiree in Paris, given by M. de Tocqueville, then French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. I was introduced to a visitor from the United 
States, who for the first time looked upon the scenes of the gay capital, 
and as we proceeded to the refreshment-room his arm rested on mine. 
I found that this clergyman, by his intelligence, common sense, and 
modesty, commanded the admiration of all with whom he came in 
contact. A few weeks afterward, a European university of high re- 
pute honored him with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. In England 
he was looked upon with interest and curiosity ; but had he proposed 
a social alliance equal to his own station, I doubt if success would 
have attended his offer. In 1856, the same clergyman was ejected 
from a New York railway-omnibus, by a conductor who daily per- 
mitted, without molestation, filthy foreigners of the lowest European 
class to occupy seats in the identical car. "When the matter was sub- 
mitted to the courts of justice, the decision sustained the conductor. 
There was no attempt to place the case on any other ground than that 
the plaintiff was a man of African descent. 

" Thus far reason and Christianity have proved impotent in rooting 
out this prejudice, or in doing away with these social hinderances, 
which, more than slavery, will ever render the black man ' a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water ' to the Anglo-American, and which, un- 
just as they are, I fear can never be eradicated. These insurmounta- 
ble obstacles, it seems to me, like plain providences, point to Liberia 
as the nearest land where the North-American-born negro may enjoy 
the full freedom and the social equality enjoyed by the African 
descendants in the most enlightened government of South America." — 
pp. 137-139. 

Among the unpropitious features of Brazilian society are 
the ignorance and corruption of the clergy, and the conse- 
quently low standard of religious conviction and feeling 
among the people at large. The priesthood in general have 
not sufficient force of character to win the popular reverence, 
nor decency enough to be hypocrites. They perform the 
ritual of the Church at all canonical times, but have, aside 
from this, no cure of souls, no routine of parochial duty, no 
habitual ministration of charity, whether among the poor or 
the sick. During the prevalence of the yellow-fever, referred 
to in an earlier part of this article, Mr. Fletcher states that he 
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never saw a Brazilian or Portuguese priest at the hospital 
which he frequented. The clergy for the most part live in 
open and avowed licentiousness, and, exempted from the 
ordinary toil of a laborious life, without mental taste or re- 
sources, they incline generally to pleasures of the lowest order. 
The ceremonial worship of the Brazilian Church is conducted 
with a pomp and ostentation unsurpassed even in Italy. 
The saints' days and festivals are celebrated with a most 
grotesque mixture of observances divine and profane, with 
the most gorgeous ecclesiastical pageantry and the most 
rampant rowdyism, reminding us of a Sunday we once 
passed in New Orleans, on which, in entering a church in 
the morning, we found on the door a placard announcing to 
the faithful the disgusting programme of a bull-fight to be en- 
acted at Algiers (on the opposite side of the Mississippi), in the 
afternoon. The style in which these occasions are hallowed 
in Brazil may be inferred from the following advertisement : — 

" The Brotherhood of the Divine Holy Ghost of San Goncalo will 
hold the feast of the Holy Ghost, on the 31st instant, with all possible 
splendor. Devout persons are invited to attend, to give greater pomp 
to this act of religion; On the 1st proximo there will be the feast of 
the Most Holy Sacrament, with a procession in the evening, a Te 
Deum, and a sermon. On the 2d, the feast of the patron of San 
Gongalo, at three p. m. there will be brilliant horse-racing ; after 
which, a Te Deum and magnificent fireworks." — pp. 146, 147. 

We are not surprised to find that these festivals furnish 
employment to craftsmen of the order of Demetrius of Ephe- 
sus, and they, like their prototype, would, no doubt, be fore- 
most and most fervent in whatever opposition might be raised 
against the actual preaching of the Gospel. Here is a speci- 
men of the style in which they offer their assorted wares to 
the public. 

"Notice to the Illustrious Preparers of ike Festival of the Holy 
Spirit. — In the Bua dos Ourives, No. 78, may be found a beautiful 
assortment of Holy Ghosts, in gold, with glories, at eighty cents each ; 
smaller sizes, without glories, at forty cents ; silver Holy Ghosts, with 
glories, at six dollars and a half per hundred ; ditto, without glories, 
three dollars and a half; Holy Ghosts of tin, resembling silver, seventy- 
five cents per hundred." — p. 147. 
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The consequence of this degraded condition of the Church 
is stupid indifference to religion on the part of the masses, 
and scepticism among the more enlightened. The confes- 
sional is almost deserted. Superstition, though occasionally 
encountered in gross and besotting forms, can hardly be said 
to characterize any portion of the people. The Church ritual 
is attractive on the score of its tinsel splendor, not of its 
reputed sanctity, and the Te Deum is tolerated, the sermon 
endured, for the sake of its sequel of horse-racing and fire- 
works. This condition of things is in itself unspeakably sad ; 
yet it has one hopeful aspect. It almost precludes hostility 
against any aggressive movement in behalf of a purer faith. 
The greater portion of both clergy and laity are passively 
willing that the Bible should be circulated, and the Gospel 
preached by Protestant divines; while the more sober and 
reflective of both classes are disposed to hail any remedy for 
abounding irreligion, and the vices nourished by it. Our 
author and his colleague were not only everywhere kindly, 
and often gratefully, received by the laity, but frequently 
found favor and encouragement from the better and more 
intelligent of the priesthood, and in some instances from high 
ecclesiastical functionaries. 

Mr. Fletcher offers some well-considered views of the com- 
merce between Brazil and the United States, with suggestions 
to which it certainly concerns our government and our mer- 
chants to give heed. 

" Since 1839, Brazil has had steamship-lines running along the 
whole of her four thousand miles of sea-coast, but it was not until 1850 
that steam-communication was established to Europe. It was then 
that the Boyal British Mail Steamship Company, whose vessels start 
from Southampton, began their monthly voyages ; and now Brazil has 
no less than eight different lines of steamers, connecting her with 
England, France, Hamburg, Portugal, Belgium, and Sardinia. The 
United States, which hitherto has been the great commercial rival of 
Great Britain in Brazil, has not a single line of steamers to any por- 
tion of South America ; and while England is reaping golden harvests, 
the balance of trade is each year accumulating against us. With all 
this so evident, it does seem strange that the General Government of 
the Union, which has aided in extending our mercantile interests by 
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subsidies to steamships running to other lands, has been so tardy in re- 
gard to South America, and especially unmindful of Brazil. England's 
commerce with Brazil, since the establishment of her first steam-line 
in 1850, has increased her exports more than one hundred per cent, 
while the United States has required thirteen years to make the same 
advance. Her entire commerce with Brazil, imports and exports, has 
advanced two hundred and twenty-five per cent since her first steam- 
line was established. Each year the balance of trade is increasing 
rapidly against us. In 1856, the United States exported to Brazil 
$> 5,094,904, while in return the United States imported from Brazil 
$ 19,262,657 ; or, in other words, our last year's trading with Brazil 
left against us the cash balance of $ 14,167,753, which we had to pay 
at heavy rates of exchange. England, in 1855, sold Brazil $ 23,000,000, 
and bought of her in return only $ 15,000,000, thus leaving the latter 
her debtor. "Why is there such a disastrous account against us ? 
British steamers, energy, and capital, and our neglect, have thus ad- 
vanced the commerce of England. Our Government and our mer- 
chants, notwithstanding their boasted enterprise, have done next to 
nothing to foster the trade with Brazil. Purchasing, as we do, half 
her coffee crop and the greater portion of her India-rubber, there 
ought to be an effort on our part to introduce effectually the many 
productions of our country which we can furnish as well as Great 
Britain. Our common cottons are better than the imitations of the 
same manufactured at Manchester, England, and yet labelled ' Lowell 
drillings,' and ' York Mills, Saco, Me.' We can furnish many kinds 
of hardware and other items cheaper and better than England. The 
few efforts made by single individuals (as in the case of Mr. N. Sands, 
— Filgueiras, Sands, & Co.) to introduce the labor-saving machines of 
our country have already resulted in the establishment of four different 
Brazilian houses in Rio de Janeiro, where one can purchase various 
articles under the comprehensive name of Genros Norte Americanos. 
In 1856, the United States purchased one third of all the exports of 
Brazil, but the imports from the United States into the Empire were 
not one tenth of the Brazilian imports. This subject demands investiga- 
tion from individuals and from our Government." — pp. 194-196. 

In accordance with these views, Mr. Fletcher, in 1854, made 
a patriotic effort to introduce the staples of our industry and 
commerce to the better knowledge of the Brazilians. Being 
temporarily in this country, he solicited through the press, 
and by application to individuals, the contribution of speci- 
mens of a large variety of manufactured goods, utensils, and 
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machinery for a public exhibition in Rio de Janeiro of the art 
and industry of the United States. In many quarters his 
application was regarded with favor, and in March, 1855, he 
set sail from Baltimore with his " assorted cargo." A hall in 
the National Museum was granted him for his exhibition ; it 
was visited by the Emperor and his suite ; and such articles 
as were deemed appropriate gifts to royalty were presented to 
the imperial family. The results of this most judicious and 
praiseworthy enterprise can hardly fail to show themselves in 
the commercial statistics of the present and succeeding years. 
Certain it is that attention was emphatically drawn to the su- 
periority of some American manufactures, that a new demand 
was created, and the knowledge of the mercantile resources 
of our country enlarged and extended ; and it may prove that 
this missionary of the cross will have been the prime agent 
in righting the balance of trade between our own and the 
Brazilian ports. 

But, while rendering scanty justice to the work before us, 
we are exceeding our prescribed limits. A more entertaining 
and instructive volume has not for a long time been issued 
from the American press. Its typography is in a style of su- 
perior excellence, and the numerous engravings are of sub- 
jects well chosen for the purpose of illustration, and admira- 
bly executed. Where the book itself has not anticipated our 
comments and extracts, we are sure that our extracts, at least, 
will aid in extending its circulation, and enhancing the wor- 
thily earned reputation of its authors. 



Art. X. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Le Japon Contemporain. Par Edouard Fkaissinet. Paris: 
Hachette. 1857. 16mo. pp. 260. 

This is a small volume, but eminently entertaining and instructive. 
M. Fraissinet, unlike French writers of his class, abstains from epigram, 
and does not amplify his facts by his fertile imagination. His descrip- 



